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Until the real object of Menshikov's mission became known in May, 1853, the British government had kept aloof from the "churchwarden's quarrel/' Early in that year the attitude of the London cabinet towards St. Petersburg was conciliatory, and Russell went so far as to admit that the Russian claim to protect Orthodox Christians was "prescribed by duty and sanctioned by treaty" (February 9, 1853, N.S.). Aberdeen entertained none of Palmerston's and Stratford's illusions about the perfectibility of Turkey, disliked Napoleon, and shared the curious fear of many of his countrymen that England was in grave danger of French invasion. Although the Seymour conversation had alarmed London, as late as the end of April not only Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon (who in February had succeeded Russell at the foreign office) but even Palmerston refused to suspect the tsar's good faith. Referring to the near-eastern situation, Aberdeen wrote on March 21, N.S., to Russell, then leader of the House of Commons, that "we must take special care to avoid entering into any agreement with France"; and the British cabinet, overruling the British charge d'affaires at Constantinople (H. H. Rose), declined to join the French in an anti-Russian naval demonstration in the Aegean. The impression produced in England by the Menshikov mission strengthened the anti-Russian faction in the cabinet and forced Aberdeen to yield reluctantly to his colleagues. At the end of May, simultaneously with Nesselrode's ultimatum to Turkey, the British government approved the rejection of Russian demands by the Porte and ordered the Mediterranean fleet to Besika Bay, where it was joined by a French squadron. On June 13-14, N.S., an imposing Anglo-French naval force was anchored at the entrance of the Dardanelles. Turkey having refused to comply with the Russian ultimatum (June 16, N.S.), the Russian legation left Constantinople; and on July 1, N.S. a Russian army under Prince Michael Gorchakov crossed the Pruth and invaded the Danubian principalities. The Porte offered no resistance and there was no declaration of war.
This abnormal situation obviously could not last long. England, France, and, to the tsar's sorrow, Austria and Prussia protested against the occupation of the principalities, but the chief effort of diplomacy was directed to the peaceful solution of the crisis, and not less than eleven projects of pacification were produced in the second half of 1853. The only important proposal, however, was the "Vienna note" which was submitted to Russia and Turkey on behalf of England,